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POETRY. 


MY ANGEL-DRESS. 


BY WCY LARCUM,. 


Heavenly Father, I would wear 
Angel-garments, white and fair; 
Angel-vesture undefiled 

Wilt thou give unto thy child. 


Not a robe of many hues, 
Such as earthly fathers choose; 
Discord weaves the gaudy vest: 
Not in such let me be drest. 


Take the raiment soiled away 
That I wear with shame to day: 
Give my angel robe to me 
White with heavenly purity. 


Take away my cloak of pride, 

And the worthless rags ’twould hide; 
Clothe me in my angel-dress, 
Beautiful with holiness. 


Perfume every fold with love, 
Hinting heaven where’er I move; 
As an Indian vessel’s sails 
Whisper of her costly bales. 


Let me wear thy white robes here, 
F’en on earth, my Father dear, 
Holding fast Thy hand, and so 
Through the world unspotted go. 


Let me now my white robes wear, 
Then | need no more prepare: 

All apparelled for my home 
Whensoe er Thon ef “Come!” 


Thus apparelled, I shall be 

As a signet set for Thee, 

That the wretched and the weak 
May the same fair garments seek. 


‘Buy of Me.” I hear Thee say: 

| have naught wherewith to pay. 

jut I give myself to Thee, 
OClothed, adopted [ shall be, 


HAROLD, 


THE LAST OF THE SAXON KINGS 


BY SIR BULWER LYTTON, 


OFFERED UP. 


It is the nature of that happiness which we derive 
from our affections to be calm; its immense influence 
upon our outward life is not known till it is troubled 
or withdrawn. By placing his heart at peace, man 
leaves vent for his energies and passions, and permits 
their current to flow toward the aims and objects 
which interest labor or arouse ambition. Thus ab- 
sorbed in the occupations without, he is lulled into a 
certain forgetfulness of that internal repose which 
gives health and vigor to faculties he employs abroad. 
But once mar this scarce felt, almost invisible lhar- 
mony, and the discord extends to the remotest chords 
of our active being. Say to the busiest man whom 
thou seest in mart, camp, or senate, who seems to thee 
all intent upon his worldly schemes, “Thy home is 
reft from thee—thy household goods are shattecred— 
that sweet, noiseless mechanism of the springs which 
set the large wheels of thy soul into movement is 
thine nevermore!”—and atraightway all exertion seems 
robbed of its object—all aim of its alluring charm, 
‘Othello’s occupation is gone!” With start; 
that man will awake from the sunlit visions of noon- 
tide ambition, and exclaim iu his desolate anguish, 
“What are all the rewards of my labor, now thou bast 
robbed me cf my repose? How little are all the 
gains wrung from strife in a world of rivals and foes, 
compared to the smile whose sweetness I knew not 
till it was lost; and tle sense of security from mortal 
ill which I took from the trust and sympathy of love?” 

Thus it was with Harold in that bitter and terrible 
crisis of his fate. This rare and spiritual love, which 
had existed on hope, which had never known fruition, 
had become the subtlest, the most exquisite part of 
his being; this love, to the full and holy possession of 
which, every step of his carecr seemed to advance 
him, was it now to be evermore reft from his heart, 
his existence, at the very moment when he deemed 
himself most secure of its rewards—-when he most 
needed its consolation? Hitherto in that love he had 
lived in the future—he had silenced the voice of the 
turbulent human passion by the whisper of the pa- 
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tient angel, “A little while yet, and thy bride sits be- [thou sayest. So has thy love sheltered me from the 
side thy throne!” Now what was that fnture! haw fworld—go utter was my youth’s ignorance or my 
joyless, how desolate! The splenddr vanished fr6m4 heart’s oblivion of the stern laws of man, that whien 
ambition—the glow from the face of famé—the sense | it pleased thee that we should love each other, | could 
of duty remained alone to counteract the pleadings of | not believe that that love was sin; and that it was 
affection; but duty no longer dressed in all the gor- | sin hitherto I will not think; vow it hath become 
geous colorings it took before from glory and power— | one.” 
duty stern, and harsh, and terrible, as the iron frown | _ “No, no!” cried Harold; all the eloquence on which | 
of a Grecian Destiny. ' | thonsands had hung, thrilled and spell-bound, desert- — 
And thus, front to front with that duty, he sat alone | ing him in that hour of need, and leaving to him onl 
one evening, while his lips murmured, “Oh-fatal yoy- | broken exclamations—fragments, in cach of whic 
age! Oh lying truth inthe hell-born prophecy! this, | his heart itself seemed shivered; ‘ne, uo —not sin! 
_ then, was the wife my league with the Normans was | sin only to forsake thee. Hush! hush! This is a 
to win to my arms!” Tn the streets below wereheard | dream—wait till we wake! True heart! noble soul! 
the tramp of busy feet hurrying homeward, and the | I will not part from thee!” 
coufused uproar of joyous wassail from the various “But I from thee! And rather than thou shouldst 
_ resorts of entertainment crowded by careless revelers. | be lost for my sake—the sake of woman—to honor 
And-the tread of steps mounted the stairs without his | and conscience, and all for which thy sublime life 
- dvor, and there paused, and there was the murmur of | sprang from thg hands of Nature, if the cloister may 
two voices without; one the clear voice of Gurth, | not open to my soul, may the grave reccive my form! 
_one softer and more troubled. The earl lifted his | Harold, to the last let me be worthy thee; and feel, 
head from his bosom, and his heart beat quick at the | at least, that if not thy wife—that bright, that bless- _ | 
faint and searce heard sound of the last voice. The | ed fate not mine! still, remembering Edith, just men | | 
door opened gently, gently; a form entered, and halted | may say, ‘She would not have dishonored the hearth | : 
on the shadow of the threshold; the door closed again | of Harold !’”’ | | 
by a hand from without. The earl rose to his feet, | ‘Dost thou know,” said the earl, striving to speak | 
tremulously, and the next moment Edith was at his | calmly, “dost thou know that it is not only to resign 
knees; her hood thrown back, hér face upturned to |.thee that they demand—that it is to resign thee, and | 
his, bright with unfaded beauty, serene with the gran- | for another ?” | } 
_- deur of self-martyrdom. ' “I know it,” said Edith; and two burning tears, . 
: “0 Harold!” she exclaimed, “dost thou remember | despite her strong and preternatural sclf-cxaltation, — 
that in the old time I said, ‘Edith had loved thee less, | swelled from the fark fringe, and rolled slowly down © 
if thou hadst not loved England more than Edith? | the colorless cheek, as she added, with proud voice, | ! 
_” Reeall, recall those words. And deemest thou now | “J know it: but that other is not Aldyth, it is Eng- | | 
that I, who have gazed for years into thy clear soul, }Jand! In her, in Aldyth, behold the dear cause of | 
and learned there to sun my woman’s heart in the |'thy native land; with her enweave the love which | 
light of all glories native to noblest man—deemest | thy natiye land should command. So thinking, thou | 
thou, O Flarold, that I am weaker now than then, | art reconciled, and I consoled. It is not for woman | 
~ when I scarce knew what England and glory were?” | that thou desertest Edith.” 


} | “Edith, Edith, what wouldst thou say? What} «ear, and take-from those lips the strength and | | 


° | knoweat thou? Who hath told thee? What led thee | yh valor that belong to the name of Hero !” said a 
hither, to take part against thyself ? deep and clear voice behind; and Gurth—who, whether | 
| “It matters not who told me; I know all. What | distrusting the result of an interview so prolonged, or | 
led me? Mine own soul, and mine own love!” Spring- | tenderly desirous to terminate its pain, had entered | 

ing to her feet, and clasping his hand in both hers, | ynobserved—approached, and wound his arm care- | 
while she looked into his face she resumed; “I do not lessly round his brother. “Oh, Harold!” he said, : 
_ gay to thee, ‘Grieve not to part;’ for I know too well | “dear to me as the drops in my heart is my young | 
| thy faith, thy tenderness—thy heart, se grand and 80 | bride, newly wedded; but if for one tithe of the claims | 
| _ soft. But Ido say, ‘Soar above thy grief, and be | that now call thee to the torture and trial—yea, if but | 
more than man for the sake of men.’ Yes, Harold, | for one hour of good service to freedom and law—I 

_ for this last time I behold thee. I elasp thy hand, I | would consent without a groan to behold her no more. 
_ lean on thy heart, | hear its beating, and I shall go | And if men asked me how could I so conquer man’s 
| hence without a tear.” , affections, I would point to thee, and say, ‘Bo Harold 


“Tt ean not, it shall not be!” exclaimed Harold, | taught my youth by his lessons, and my manhood by 
| fpssion of “Thou deccivest thyself in the divine | his life.’ Before thee, visible, stand Happiness and 


assion of the hour: when the fever slakes, it will | Love, but with them, Shame; before thee, invisible, 
eave thee to the exhaustion of a lonely heart—the | stands Woe, but with Woe are England and cternal 

| despair of a crushed and broken fate. e were be- | Glory! Choose between them.” 
trothed together by ties strong as those of the Church “He hath chosen,” said Edith, as Harold turned to | 
t—over the grave of the dead, under the vault of | the wall, atid leaned against it, hiding his face; then, | 
eaven, ‘in the form of ancestral faith! The bond can approachiug softly, she knelt, lifted to her lips the | 
not be broken. It England demands me, let England | hem of his robe, and kissed it with devout passion. | 
ake me with the ties it were unholy, even for her Harold turned suddenly, and opened iis arms. 
oe Edjth resisted not that mute appeal; she rose, and 


Igake, to rend!” | 
_ @ “Alas, alas!” faltered Edith, while the flush on her | fell on his breast, sobbing. | 
: | pet sank into mournful paleness. “It is not as | Wild and speechless was that last embrace. The | 
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moon, Which had witnessed their union by the heathen 
grave, now rose above the tower of the Christian 
church, and looked wan and cold upon their parting. 

Solemn aud clear poured the orb—a od | passed 
over the disk—and Edith was gone. The cloud rolled 
away, and again the moon shone forth; and where 
had knelt the fair form, and looked the last leok of 


Edith, stood the motionless image, and gazed the 


solemn eyc, of the dark son of Sweyn. But Harold 
leaned on the breast of Gurth, and saw not who had 
supplanted the soft and loving Fylgia of his life—saw 
naught in the universe but the blank of desolation! 


THE LAST DAYS OF KING THEODORE. 
THK STORMING UF MAGDALA ON EASTER MONDAY. 


About half past two o'clock -the stecl guns of the 
A-21 battery opened fire on the fortress, so directing 
their shells as to render the vicinity of the gate too 
hot for its defenders. Then the rockets were made 
to play among the houses, from which a desultory 
fire was being maintained, or made to disperse the 
crowds of fugitives who were taking refuge behind 
the rocks on the lett, and might have proved trouble- 
some on the flank. A more deafening fire, or a more 
deadly, it would be impossible to conceive, and 'Theo- 
dore’s last lesson in this world was what the din of 
battle and the reality of utter defeat and despair 
meant. Now the rush was made up the steep and 
rugged pathway that led to the gateway, which, be- 
ing strongly barricaded, at first refused to give way. 
Al iene was a thick edge of bebinesisal pointed 
stakes, through which bullets occasionally came whiz. 
zing, though without doing much harm. A sheep 
track to the right was discovered, up which a party 
of the Engineers and some of the 33 sabennled in 
single file, and here they ultimately succeeded in sur- 
mounting the stakes by means of a sealing ladder. 
Then the gate was assailed on both sides, while oth- 
ers crowded up the narrow path and drove back the 
Abyssinians inside. ‘The gateway was found to be 
composed of two duors, ten feet apart, the space be- 
In- 
side the gate anothcr loophvled battlement of about 
fifty fect bigh presenting its defiant front, and this 
can only be ascended by a rocky staircase, so narrow 
that aaly one man cal run up ata time. It, tvo, is 
defended by a gate where ‘Theodore made his stand, 
and near which, finding that all was over, he placed 
the muzzle of a pistol in his mouth, and shot himself, 
falling dead on the spot: ‘Then all opposition ceased. 
those who had fought when their king was alive, now 
thréw away their arms, aud tried to look as much like 
peaceful cilizens as they could; the soldiery crowded 
up, with the loss of nine or ten, wounded, amid re- 
doubled cheers from the women and tears of joy from 
the captives, who hobbled around as fast as their fet- 
ters would allow them, and kissed the hands and the 
feet of their liberators. Close by the King’s house 
knelt a gallant sergeant of the 33d Regiment, with a 
file in bis hand, and around him crowded a dozen 
captives, whose chains he was busily sawing asunder. 
Manifestations of joy aud gratitude prevailed on all 
sides; not even in the palace itself did 'Cheodore’s 
death seem to be regretted. 

Theodore, it has been ascertained, shot himself 
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‘dead, with a revolver which, many years ago, Quécn | 
Victoria sent him as a present for his kindness to the - 
late Consul Plowden and Mr. Bell, two Englishmen 
who had succeeded in gaining the place of first favor- 
ites at his Court. 


THE QUEEN OF ABYSSINIA—-THEODORE’S WIDOW, 


Her Majesty, who died of consumption in the Brit- 
ish camp, was a lady-like woman of about six-and- 
twenty, with -very fair complexion, full eyes, fine 
aquiline nose, and beautiful hands. What most at- 
tracted attention, however, was her magnificent hair, — 
arranged in neat plaits, and instead of being tied in 
a knot at the nape of the neck, as is the custom of the - 


her shoulders. Her dress was the simple white cot- » 
ton dress of the country, gathered in a fold at the 
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waist by a band. ‘Theodore’s left handed, but favor- _ 
ite Queen, is altogelher a different sort of woman— ~ 
stout, dark, and voluptuous-looking, reminding one i 
very much of a fat Indian ayah. In the palace was © 
a miscellaneous collection of ‘‘Europe” articles, and | 
tokens of a civilization which showed itself nowhere | 
else—pianos, harmoniums, musical boxes, cartridges + 
for brecch-loading rifles, and, as the catalogues says, | 
a “variety of other articles too numerous to mention. : 

POST MORTEM APPEARANCE OF THE TYRANT. | 

The Times correspondent says:—“His face seemed 
to me rather a disapointing one, after all that has — 
been said about it; but then it was impossible to judge - 
properly after death, especially as the cye was said ~ 
to be, from its fire and expression, the most remark- 
able ‘lhcre was a look of bloated, sensual | 
indulgence about the cheeks by no means lreroic or | 
kingly; but the forehead was ‘iutcllectual, and the | 
mouth ‘singularly determined and crucl. A very | 
strange smile still lingered abvut the lips, as il, even 
in the death-throe, his last thought had been one of 
triumph at having baulked his conquerors by dying 
a king.”” He was buried in the church in Magdala, . 
the funeral being attended by a military escort of » 
one or two staff officers ‘The fortress was after- | 
wards destroyed by fire. 

Theodore’s sun and heir, by the lady above de- 
scribed, a boy of about seven or cight years of age, | 
hax been taken charge-of by Sir Robert Napier, who — 
intended to have him educated under Dr. Wilson, of — 
Bombay; but since-then it has heen resvlved that he |, 
shall be brought up in Eugland. And thus has ended ; 
one of the most difficult military wudertakings in 
which any nation ever engaged, with hardly the loss 
of a single life in battle or iu storming the fortress on 
the part of the British, though the monarch who 
fought against us was the most powerful and fero- 
cious of all the African potentates, and though the | 
stronghold which we assailed and captured is natur- 
ally the most impregnable in the world. Surely, no | 
honers which this nation can bestow are tuo great for 
the magnificent commandef and the valiant army who 
have brought this perilous undertaking to such a glo- 


rious conclusion! 
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the Biographical sketch of Madame 
Schcller, first line, second paragraph, read—In Sep- 


tember, 1858, instead of 1848. 


country, falling in a cascade of glossy ringlets over - | 
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REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF UTAH 
_Character-sketches and Biography. 
BY E. W. TULLIDGE. 


“If 1 might give a hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him bis fate If heresolved to venture upon the danger- 
ons precipice of telling unbiased trath, let him proclaim war 
with mankind—neitber to give nor to take quarter. [fhe tells 
the crimes of great men, they fall upon him with the iron bands 
of the law; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, 
then the mob attacks him with slander. Butif her s trutb; 
let him expect mar'yrdom on both sides, and then he may go 
on fearless, and this is the course [ take myself.”—De For. 


JOSEPH A. YOUNG. 


Here is the type of the intellectual man. Review 
him as God created him, and as Phrenology and Physi 
ognomy explain him in his signs of character. Look at 
him in his physical make up, and observe the organic 
signs and Ppa of his face and head. He is five 
feet ten and a half, and,has just that symmetrical form 
and constitutional fineness seen in the artistic class, 
the aristocracy, and creatures of good blood generally. 
Instance the race horse and the hunter, as well as the 
intellectual man. There is more in the old aristocratic 
conceit of good bloud, than the plebeian would have us 
credit Indeed in the animal creation, below man, 
everybody recognizes the philosophy of good blood, 
which manifests itself in fineness, blended with a cer- 
tain constitutivnal strength, and the physiognomist 
takes account of the same in man. Joseph A. Young, 
even at first sight, physically impresses you with the 
fact that he belongs to the finely organized class, 
There is pride, spirit, and independence @hd a certain 
consciousness of birth indicated. You would know 
that he drove fast horses, and with a seeming reckless 
dash, but it comes of a chivalric spirit. Indeed it 
was just such a gallant spirited race, as “Joseph A.” 
which in olden times created the chivalry of Europe. 
His peat father belongs not to that specialty, though 
Brigham has a deal of spirit and reulethens will; but the 
best historical example of President Young is William 
Cecil, the most famous of England’s Prime Ministers, 
who ruled the martial lions of the reign of “Good 
Queen Bess.” Joseph A., eldest son of Brigham 
Young, born torank in that age, would have been 
one of those gallant knights. - 

I have conceived this fancy with « special desi 
and an appreciation of the man in my own mind. aT 
is to bring bim back to the grateful rememberance of 
the public, in the most touching episode of his life. 
We all remember him, or should remember him in 
that disastrous scene of the“ Handcart Emigration, 
when the elements comlined to make calamitous a 
well arranged but perhaps badly executed scheme. 
In that day Joseph A. proved himself worthy to be 
his father’s son. Just returned from his mission to 


England, scarcely at home and the fond welcome of 


his family and the embrace of his wife reecived, when 
the news of the disastrous emigration burst upon the 
city, harrowed the hearts of the people, and Kindled 
in the soul of Joseph A. Young a heroic ardour to fly 
to the rescue. In that day, Joseph was a young hero, 
with all the generous impulses of the knights of old, 
who donned their armor and flew to succor the dis- 
tressed. I need not detail the circumstances of those 
times, and the joy of the poor emigrants from Europe, 


whose strength was worn out by the journey, and 
their route buried in the snow, when Josepl: A. gal- 
lantly dashed into the advanced camp for the rescue, 
and encouraged by his bold spirit their stricken 
hearts; but it can be truly said that to such men as 
Joseph A. Young, William Kimball and Ephraim 
Hanks, inspired by the father!y care of Brigham and 
Heber, we owe the rescue of that Handcart cmigration. 

And there is in the mind of Joseph to-day a touch- 
ing remembrance of that scene, and a simple grate- 
fulness that Providence assigned to him the part he 
played, which has much pleased and affected the 
author of these sketches. {indeed it is this, and not 
the fact of his being the President’s eldest son, 
which has led me to give him No. 2 of my character 
sketches, in place of my friend T. B. H. Stenhouse, 
who has requested me not to parade his name before 
the public as one of the representative men of Utah. 
I have therefore suspended the name of one of my 
best loved friends, until after I shall have given a few 
such men as George A. Smith, General Wells und 
. Cannon. But to return to the subject of 
my sketch No. 2. 


It is searcely three weeks ago when, in tle private 
sanctum of the Daily Telegraph, in his residence on 
the hill, my friend, the editor, Joseph A. Young and 
myself, were in deep conversation upon topics for a 
literary work The Utah expedition, polygamy, and 
kindred subjects were under review, and Joseph A., 
by our special request, “talked up’’ the points with a 
profundity of thought and eloquence of expression 
which much delighted me. Among the rest came the 


reminiscence of the Handcart days. 

“Tt is the faithful performance of a man’s duties in 
life,” said Joseph A. Young, “that brings to me the 
most satisfaction. I take, it is true, a passing pleas. 
ure in the ball-room and in the cirele of my acquaint- 
ances, but it is when I am alone with my own reflec- 
tions, reviewing what I have done well in life of my 
as a that me The re- 
membrance of the ormance of my part in helpi 
in the Handcart I 
the pleasures of society, or the brilliant advantages 
of position.’”’ | 

Such sentiments always leave a deep impression 


uttered these genuine sentiments of his heart, I can- 
not reproduce on paper. The heart and manly intel- 
lect spoke; for they alone could have impressed the 
mind of one whose subtle instincts are ever ready to 
seize traits of character, and trace the genuine expo- 
sitions of men’s thoughts and feelings. I confess 
from that time I have looked upon Joseph A. Young 
with much higher views, and a better appreciation 
than before, and belicve that God crcated him to be a 
noble-minded, noble-acting man. If any flaws have 
come in his performance of the duties of life—as I 


realize, and: painfully realize so many have come in 
mine,—still God made him to be a good and noble 


man. Qn the occasion of our conversation, I took 
my physiognomical and phrenological obscrvations 


the signs of his character, which I am interspersing 


with the incidents and examples of his life. 
There is a classical form in ‘the front head an 


duties of an earnest and a true man’s life; and the. 


—> 


upon me, but the enthusiasm with which Joseph A. | 


of him, and will take up again a scientific reading of | 
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countenance of Joseph A. Young. The facé is elong. 
ated, and shows Nature’s fine chiseling. The eye is 
blue. It is not fathomless as the deep mystic black 
eye, nor like it passionate, changeful and consuming; 
nor is it the cold grey eye, so often found in states- 
men and successful business men; but the courageous 
frank and fond blue eye, which expresses warm affec- 
tions and sentiments,but does not flash out voleanic pas- 
sions. The nose is denominated the “Defensive Nose.” 

It is a blending of the Grecian and Roman, and as a 
specialty would be classified by Fowler and Wells as 
the genuine American nose. It does not indicate that 
aggressiveness and love of rule belonging to the Ro- 
man, nor the desire to crush everything beneath the 
heel which stands in the way, as docs that prominent 
facial member which so strongly marks the counte- 
nance of that race of iron. The American nose, of 
which Joseph A.’s is.a very fine specimen, indicates 
the love of liberty and a respect for human 
rights, rather than the disposition to crush either out 
of the world gr out of the nation,—or better still, be- 
cause applicd to home,—not the disposition to crush 
the American genius out of Utah. He would indeed 
rather stand up for the people, and aim to show u 
worth and a “manly man,” than strike him down. If 
this is not true of him, then he has perverted the 
manifestations of the chavacter scicntifically assigned 
to the American type Being a blending of the Ro- 
man and Grecian, it also indieates the love of pro- 
gressivencss, or in the special phrase go-aheadative- 
ness, combined witl: the love of refinement and intel- 
lectual pursuits. He should be both a reader and a 
patron of letters, a lover and a patron of art. He 
should also be the people’s man, rather than the man 
of a codfish aristocracy. Indeed he would rather be 
a rival and an antagonist to the one, while he would 
defend and protect the other, and fly to their rescue 
as he did to the Handcart emigrants. If this is not the) 
man always, as it was then, it must be because he has 
departed from the promptings and ordinations of his 
nature, or clsc because not continued opportunitics 
have com along to keep him before the public as the 
people’a helper and the people’s favorite. 

Pb mouth is gencrous. The lips are not thin nor 
long and compressed, but somewhat. plump and red. 
There is a certain reckless benevolence, as well as a 
bold outspekenness in their expression, which shows 
at once that he has both the heart and the daring to 
tell the truth. His not being the firm, closed, seerctive 
lips, which conceals and speaks only after much con- 
sideration and unalterable resolve, which is the case 
with his father—Josepb is thercfore liable—to those 
around him, among his family, friends and workmen— 
to speak too quick and too severe; for as well as 
possessing the spirity nose, he has alsu the mental and 
excitable temperament, aud from the unclased mouth 
the fiery noun 9 will pour: he has therefore the mouth 
of burning cloquence as well of defehee and offence. 
Not being too cautions vor tvo secretive, and very 
combative and high spirited, as indicated in both 


his head and face, he is liable to do and say things of 


Which he afterwards repents, and would apologize for, 


but for his proud spirit and. a ccrtain haughtiness of 
his native character and birth. Ue is however much 
hurt when he realizes that he has betrayed himself 
into unkind words or, actions, especially when the 


JOSEPH A. YOUNG. 


matter concerns those under him, or those whom it is 
'or he thinks it is in his power to hurt. This would 
apply very extensively to his workmen and very lit- 
tle to arrogant and “managing” men, whom he 
must by the ordinations of his very nature be antago- 
nistic to, and to whom he never would and never 
could succumb. Convinced of being in the wrong, 
he would make the amende honorable, but nothing far- 
ther; to the working man in his employ, he would 
make it up with a certain lavish benevolence. He is 
not cruel, but the reverse; for “Destructiveness” is 
not large in his head, while his organs of antagonism 
are. “Cumbativeness,” ‘Self Esteem,”. and “Firm- 
ness,” being in good and powerful moods combined 
with his capacity aud impulsive temperament, he has 
a great leat of “push” in life. His intellect is driven 
on, his idealities driven on, his instincts for the civil- 
izing agencies of life driven on, and if ever he is used 
or managed it has always been in such matters as 
music or literature. ‘But he is a natural patron, a 
natural power, and an active agent in such mat. 
ters, and it is quite reasonable to expect and to 
find Joseph's influence and hand therein. And here 
Tam brought to another reminiscence ot Joseph, 
illustrative both of his literary instincts and his natural 
impulses tu take into consideration any one in whom 
he saw the verminations of talent. 

[had be-n a month or so laboring as an assistant. 
editur of the Millennial Star. It was the period of my 
debut upun my stage-—the press. Joseph A. Young 
was boarding fur a few days at the “Conference 
House,” where Thomas Williams and myself were 
regular boarders. One morning at the office in the 
“President’s room,” 1? read and revised with frank- 
ling D. Richards an article in four chapters, entitled 
“Theocracy, or God’s solution of the Social Problem.” 
Joseph was there. He was struck by the article, -as 
were also James Ferguson and others afterwards. 
When he returned to his Conferenec, on the receipt of 
the Vonference President’s advanced seut before 
the general day of publication, on the Sunday morn- 
ing, he read my article to the congregation instead of 
preaching his own sermon. He had preached up me, 
not himself; glorified my name and not his own. The 
circumstance of men not bringing out themselves and 
slorifying themselves, but ratier preaching another's 
sermon in preference to their own, is so uncommon 
that I deem this case quite a unique point in my 
sketch of the character and life of Joseph A. Young. 
Had I met such in my life towards me, even in the 
exceptions and not the rule, | should not have dared 
in my feelings to speak of men and things as © find 
them. I thank God that I have not been proclaimed 
aud asserted thus by many Joseph A. Youngs, for il 
has given me spiil aud resolation to assert myself. 

Joseph A. was ever a great lover of the best litera- 
ture, and I well remember in those days with what 
enthusiasm and critical delight be expatiated upon 
Junius’ Letters, the most classical of compositions, 


a very classical taste and intellect. He did review 
them, and nicely pointed out tome the points of those 


matchless and cutting political epistles. Joseph, 


very seleet and extensive library. I saw thg list of 


his ghoicebefore the purchases were made, ant ngticed 


while in Eugland on bis first mission, collected a_ 


and the appreciation or analysis of which required ~ | 
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that his selection of books appeared to be first-class, 
including Junius’ Letters, “Locke on the Understand- 
ing,” Shakspeare, Histories, etc. And what Joseph 
reads or experiences he remembers. His was about 
the first worthy to be called a family library in Utah. 
Looking for virtues, I found him spoken of with great 
affection by men in his service, and lauded for his 

rofuse benevolence. He seems to be much of an 
idol to those who profess to know him best by practi- 
cal experience. 
character of Joseph A. Young. 


THE UTAH MAGAZINE, 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 23, 1869. 


AN INVITATION TO ALL. 


It is our wish to constitute the Magazine the representative 
of home talent; and, to this end, we solicit contributions from 
our friends tbrongbout the Territory; and from all interested 
in the canse of education. We sball be happy to receive cor- 
respondence on any Educational, Scientific, or Literary ques- 
tions, and lay the same before the public for their considera- 
tion. Short popular Lectures, simplifying any science, will 
also be gladly received; as will any brief communications in 
prose or poetry. 

Let our Literary and Debating Societies also forward to us 
reports of Lectures or of any interesting points brought out 
at their meetings. They will be useful to similar societies in 


- otber parts ef the Territory, and be interesting to the public. 


“We sball keep a corner fur any humorous communications 
or racy correspondence of any kind. There are many of such, 
who could help to enrich our Home Magazine; and amuse the 
public. Let them send on their happiest conceits. 


If any of our readers differ with us in their estimate of any 
views we may advocate, we shall be happy—provided their 
communications are not too lopg—to present THEIR ideas be- 
fore our readers, and having all such questions thoroughly 
ventilated. 


In short, let all desirous of aiding us, send on their best 
thoughts. Let none be fearful of criticism, or. delay sending 
until they can write perfectly. Practice will improve the un- 
tried and perfect the accomplished. We invite communica- 
tions from all. Send on, we sball be glad to bear from you. 


DANCING PARTIES, AND THE LADIES. 


It took the advent of 1868, with its leap-year balls, 
to fully open our editorial eyes to the lamentable 
mismanagement of the masculine gender, in the con- 
ducting of our dance-parties The superior enjoy- 
ment and interest felt by the ladies in the leap year 
parties on the one side, and the dolorous and ee: 
py condition of certain masculine “wall-flowers” on 


the other, first suggested to our minds that there was 


That is surely not a bad sign of the 


something wrong somewhere. Being of the sex mas- 
culine, we naturally revolted from the idea that it 
could be with the men; but vengeance, as everybody 
knows, never will sleep, and ghostly visions of dance- 
parties we have attended in the past persued us. We 
saw visions of rows of melancholy-looking ladies 
adorning one side of certain “gay and festive scenes,” 
and rows of similarly lonely gentlemen, but less mel- 
ancholy, adorning the other We saw ladies of the 
class youthful, invited to dance ceaselessly without 
intermission, while ladies of the class elderly, were 


sitting with their hands before them, gazing hope- 


lessly, and wondering when their turn would come 
—und save the introductory dance with their part- 
ner, thus sitting gazing and hoping from half-past 
seven p.m. until those poetical, but eternally quoted, 
“we sma’ hours ayont the twal,” arrived. As this 
vision opened to our understanding, we “smit our 
brow,” called ourselves a villainefor being a man; or- 
dered sackcloth and ashes—but didn’t wear it. 


We make the above confession on behalf of our- 
selves and some of our brethren, fully assured that 
the latter will not be very likely to make it for them- 
selves. And now seriously, what is the matter?— 
The matter is that we men haven’t the sense of pea- 
cocks, if we have their vanity. We take ladies to 
dance-parties, and with a full knowledge that there 
is nothing under heaven so tasteless to a lady as the 
society of ladies—except when there is nothing better 
to be had—we stalk off in little men-ish groups, flap 
our coat-tails, look wise, cough and hem, and-try to 
get up some flabby kind of talk,—while the ladies, 
who were specially created by nature to help us ont 
of just ak difficulties, are consigned to the same 
embarrassments with their own sex. And this is not 
all, we take such a disproportionate number of ladies 
to every party that Euclid himself could not contrive 


a plan by which they could all dance sufficiently to. 


make the party interesting to them all. How often 
may we sec ladies who havo sat for hours witheut a 
solitary dance, follow with their eyes some special 
friend, wondering whether the multiplicity gf his en- 
gagements will permit him to think of them. ,It is a 
sin—that is, it is nearly half a sin, and pretty weu BY 
whole shame, and it was lcap-year parties which 
brought us to a sense of our true condition. I 

And now we say to Bishops—iio not Bishops, for 
we mustn’t talk to them—but to our managing men, 
make us do better. Lay a gentle hand—about the 
weight of an iron crow-bar—on these solitary group- 
ings of men and women, and this stringing of ladies 
along the wall. Break up our uns*ciable habits; make 
us mix with and talk to the ladies—you'll have no 
trouble whatever in making the ladies talk to us—they 
are dying to do that all the time. Sec to it that we 
don’t bring more ladies to a party than can be pro- 

ly entertained, attended to, and go home rejoicing 
in you, and the Uran Macazine. 

Fellow sinners—“in a Pickwickian scuse”—accept 
these suggéstions. You will have our blessing in 
carrying them into execution; and if you want to 
perfect yourselves in grace—get a law passed at this 
sitting of the legislature fiuing cvery man who uses 
that abominable phrase “Extra Ladies.” Let there 
be additional ladies—if you please when their com- 
fort will permit—but “Extra” ones never. 
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| NOT FORGOTTEN. 


_ built up the great British mission, and made all 
_ Europe palpitate with their godly zeal. Prouder am 
_ Lof the men known to the world as Mormon Elders, 
| than of the historic names of my native land, or the 
patriotic and heroic names of America, the land of my 
- adoption and destiny. Prouder than even to be one 
of these historic names, am I to be and to have been 
_ for twenty years one of those Mormon Elders. This 
isno affectation, no special pleading for my orthodoxy, 
| of which I have but little, nor a sign of a disposition 
| to “tickle” my brave compeers—the host of Mormon 
| Elders—that they might be satisfied with me, for | 
| would wuch prefer.to provoke men to stumble over 
| me, to my own hurt and perchance their own, than to 
| find out my fidelity through ahat Emerson calls a 
“mush ‘of concession,” 
| I am proud of my brethren, the Mormon Elders, 
| They have been a host of heroes. Said James Mars- 
den to me the night before I left London to emigrate 
_ to Zion: “ZI never saw such a brotherhood before, I 
never expect to see such a brotherhood again!’ I had 
called to see brother Marsden after his exit from the 
Church, feeling for the sake of ‘ Auld Lang Sync’ a 
desire to visit that brilliant champion of Mormonism 
in my native land, previous to severing my destiny 
from that native land forever. 

“How do you do, sir?” said Elder Marsden, with 
sensitive suspicion, when his wife called him to 
answer to my desire to see him. ‘How do you do, 
brother Marsden,” I replied cordially, holding out my 
hand. Fora moment he eyed me searchingly, and 
then his hand came with all his heart, and with it the 
reflection, thought aloud: ‘ Yes, 1 know you do not 
treat as apostates the men who conscientiously change 
their’ views from those of your Church.” We then 
told me how often he had been sought for by leading 
ministers to oppose the Church be had helped to build 
up in Great Britain, how he constantly refused, how 
he had tried to establish a new faith in his mind, and 
how his yearning towards the old people kept him 
” from aif new tics. His past had unmade him. Le 
ow longer the Mormon Elder in name, but he was 
\* ll his being the Mormon Elder still, and when he 


- 


was not that he was not James.Marsden even to him- 
self. I was greatly affected by the mournful paihos 
manifested by the man, even when trying to convince 
me that the Book of Mormon was not of divine origin. 
He had been the great champion of that Book in 
England. ‘‘Brother Marsden,” I said, “I have called 
to see you before my departure from my native land, 
for the sake of old friendship and old affections of our 
common brotherhood as Mormon Eiders. You know 
me well. You cannot change me to tlie difference of 
a feather’s weight; I cannot change you. And do 
you not also know that you can even now turn round 
and meet on the public platform the best talent of the 
Euglish clergy, in defending the Book of Mormon and 
our religion.” The Mormon Elder was alive in him, 
for I had teuched his heart. With the same pride 
that I threw wy name to the States in my articles in 
the Galaxy, uuder the style of ‘““A Mormon Elder,” so 
did James Marsden erect his head proudly as-of yore, 
and exclaim: “I would match the greatest champions 
of your Church, even now, in defending the old cause!” 


1 do not forget the brave and earnest men who | 


= 


And svon upon this followed, uttered in an indescrib- 
able tone of blended tenderness and despair: “I never 
saw such a brotherhood before. I never expect to see 
such a brotherhood again!’ Brethren of the old corps 
of Mormon Elders—of whom that man was thus proud, 
yet left in his intellectual advance of us, as he thought 


'—shall we ever forget James Marsden and the work 


that he performed in building up our Church and main- 
taining our cause in the British mission? Or shall 
we forget any of our self-sacrificing, heroic band of 
Mormon Elders, who have done their work well in the 
old countries or in this, or any who have shown of old 
examples of devotion and tried worth? Shall we 
forget those at home, in our Zion, any more than I 
forget James Marsden, who came not home with us 
Mormon Elders, but took himself so far out of our 
hearts and out of our destiny ? 

Brothers of the old days and the old campaigns of 
Europe, we have forgotten ourselves sinee we have 
been home, and it is time that we should remember 
ourselves. We have forgotten one another, forgotten 
to love oue another like we did of yore, when we 
traveled together preaching the Gospel without purse 
or scrip, sleeping together in the same bed, arms 
around each other, like brothers of the flesh sleeping 
in peace and confidence after our evening prayers. In 
our eager pursuits in life since we have been home, 
and in a certain seeming necessity for success in busi- 
ness, that we should atl attend to our own affairs and 
forget every body else, we have really forgotten near- - 
ly every man who has been a “somebody”’’ in past days 
in the great Mormon work, and in that art of our 
life we have even forgotten jourselves. hy there 
are men who have been pastors and presidents of 
missions, and men who have spent twenty years in the 
ministry in Europe, performing wonderful deeds, writ- 
ing in their devoted lives immortal chapters of them- 
selves, yet who have now forgotten what they have 
been and what they have done. They have wrought 
wonderful things in Europe, showed too God euanipies 
of devotion to His cause, combined with a grand self- 
sacrificing heroism of which there is uo parallel in the 
history of religious movements. Gov has not forgot- 
ten! and those immortal chapters of their lives, writ- 
ten by them in their missions, are copied aud preserved 
in the Recording Angel’s book in the spheres above. 
| will help them to remember themselves and what 
they have done, and help others to remember it too, 
in my eucyclopedia of the Representative Men of 
Utah. For that end it was designed. None shall be 
forgotten by me, not even those in a fallen state, if 
they are still true to our people, to the work of God, 
and in their lives aim to bring about ‘‘ peace on earth 
and good will among men.” E/pwarp. 


Rernesentarive Women or Uran.-—l design to in- 
tersperse my character sketches and biographies with 
the Representative Women of Utah. Why should 
nol our sisters be represented. Woman is the great- 
est power in the world, spite of the arrogance of us 
lords of creation. I believe so much in ‘‘Women’s 
Rights,’’ so often sneered at by us men, that I would 
even give the women their political rights in the 
affairs of the uation. 

W. 
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FOUL PLAY. 


BY CHARLES READE AND DION BOUCICAULT, 


CHAPTER LXIII. 
(CONTINUED 


At last she came down to the drawing-room, but lay on the 
sofa, well wrapped up, and received only her most entimate 
friends. The neu had now settled in her right arm and 
band, eo that she could not write a letter; and she said to her- 
self with a sigh, “O, how unfit a girl is to do anything great! 
We eg 1 ill just when health and strength are most 

Nevertheless. during this period of illness and inaction, cir- 
cumstances occurred that gave her Joy. 

Old Wardlaw had lon been exerting himself in influential 
channels to obtain what he called justice for his friend Rolles- 
and had received sume very encouraging promises; for 
the General’s services were indisputable; and, while he was 
stirring the matter, Helen was unconsciously co-operating by 
her beauty, and the noise her adventure made in society. At 
last a gentleman, whose wife was about the queen, promised 
old Wardlaw one dey that, if a fair opportunity should occur, 
that lady should tell Helen’s adventure, and how the gallant 
old General, when everybody else despaired, had gone out to 
the Pacific, and found his daughter, and brought her home. 
This lady was a courtier for ten oo, standing; and waited 
her opportunity; but when it did come, she took it, dnd she 
soon found that no ape tact or skill was necessary on such an 
occasion as this. She was listened to with great sympatby, 
and the very next day some inquiries were made, the result of 
which was that the Horse Guards offered Lieutenant General 
Rolleston the command of a crack regiment and a full gener- 


@iship. At the same time, it was intimated to him from an- 


other official quarter, that a baronetcy was at his service, if he 


felt-disposed to accept it. The tears came into the stout old 


warrior’s eyes at this sudden sunshine of royal favor, and Hel- 
en kissed old Wardlaw of her own accord; and tbe star of the 
Wardlaws rose into the ascendant, and for a time Robert Pen- 
fold seemed to be quite forgotten. 5 

The very day General Rolleston became Sir Edward, a 
man and a woman called at the Charing Cross Hotel, and 
esked for Miss Helen Rolleston. 

The answer was, she had left the hetel about ten days. 

“Where is she gone, if you please?”’ 

‘We don’t know,”’ 

“Why, hasn’t she left ber new address?”’ 

“No. The footman came for letters several times,”’ 

No information” was to be got here, and Mr. Penfold and 

Nancy Rouse went home greatly disappointed. and puzzled 
what to do. 
- At first sight, it _— appear easy for Mr. Penfold to learn 
the new address of Miss Holleston. He had only to ask Ar- 
thur Wardlaw. But, to tell the truth, during the last fortnight 
Nancy Rouse had impressed her views steadily and persistent- 
ly on his mind, and he had also made a discovery that co-op- 
erated with her influence and arguments. to undermine bis 
confidence in his employer. What that discovery was, we 
must leave him to relate. 

Look, then, at matters with «less uususpicious eye than 
heretofore, he could not help observing that Arthur Wardlaw 
never put into the office letter-box a single letter for his 
sweetheart. He must write to her, thought Michael: but I am 
not to know hor address. Suppose, after all, he did intercept 
that letter. 

And now, like other simple, credulous men whose confidence 
has been shaken, he was literally brimful of suspicions, some 
of them reasonable, some of them rather absurd, 

He had too little art to conceal his change of mind; and so, 
very soon after his vain attempt to see Helen Rolleston at the 
inn, he was bundled off to Scotland on business of the office. 

Nancy missed him sorely. She felt quite alone in the world. 
She managed to get through the day—work helped her; but at 
night she sat disconsolate and bewikiered, and she was now 
beginning to doubt her own theory. For certainly, if all that 
money had beea Joe Wylie’s, he would hardly have Icit the 
country without it. 

Now, the second cvening alter Micbacl’s departure, she was 
seated in his room, b ng, when suddenly she heard a pe- 
culiar knocking next door, 


She listened a little while, and then stole softly down stairs 
to her own little room, 

Her suspicions were correct. It was the same sort of knock- 
ing that had preceded the phenomenon of the hand and bank- 
notes. She peeped into the kitchen and whispered, ‘‘Jenny— 
. A Ae washerwoman and the mite of a servant came won- 

ering, 

“Now you stand there,’’ suid Nancy, ‘and do as I bid you. 
Hold your tongues, new. I know all about it. : 

The myrmidons stood silent, but with panting bosoms; for 
the mysterious knocking now concluded and a brick in the 
chimney began to move. 

It came out, and immediately a hand with a ring en it came 
through the aperture, and felt about 

The mite stood firm, but the big washerwoman gave signs of 
agitation that. promised to end in a scream. 

Nancy put hee hand roughly before the woman’s mouth. 
“Hold your tongue, ye great soft—’’ And, withont finishin 
her sentence, she darted to the chimney and seized the han 
with both her own and pulled it with such violence that the 
wrist followed it through the magonry, and a roar was heard, 

“Hold on to my waist, Polly,” she.cried. “Jenny, take the 
poker and that string, and tie his hand to it while we hold on. 
Quick! quick! Are ye asleep?” 

Thus adjured, the mite got the poker against the wall, and 
tried to tie’the wrist to it. . 

This, however, was not casy, the hand struggled so desper- 


ately. 

Mecteven, pulling is a matter of weight. rather than muscle; 
and the weight of the two women pulling downwards over- 
powered the violent struggles of the man; and the mite con- 
trived to tie the poker to the wrist, and repeat the ligatures a 
dozen times in a figure of eight, 

Then the owner of the hand, who had hitherto shown violent 
strength, taken at a disadvantage, now showed intelligence, 
Convinced that skiJl as well as force were against him, he 
ceased to struggle, and became quiet. . 

The women contemplated their feat with flushed chceks and 
sparkling eyes.. | 

When they bad feasted a rcasonable time on the imprisoned 
hand, and two of them, true to their sex, had scrutinized a 
green stone upon one of the fingures, to see whether it was 
real or false, Nancy took them by the shoulders, and bundled 
them good-humoredly out of the room. 

She then lowered the gas and came out, and locked the 
room up, and put the key in her pocket. | + 

“Vi Ease my supper with you,” said she. Eee. Jenny, 
I’m cook; and you make the kitchen as a body eat off it, 

“La, ma’am,” said the mite; “he can’t get out ofthe chim- 
ney to visit hus through the street door.’’ 

“No, girl,” said Nancy. “But he can send ah 
so Show her heyes and plague her art, as the play 
all the dirty kitchens give me hers. I never wast 
once, and my slipper come ofl for the muck, a sticking 
body like bird-lime. 


full of curiosity,was for running to it on the instant. But Nan- 
cy checked her. 

“Take your time.” said she. “It is only a lodging-house 
keeper. | 


CHAPTER LXIV. ; 


Sir Edward Rolleston conld not but feel bis obligations to 
the Wardlaws, and, when his daughter got better, he spoke 
warinly on the subject, and asked her to consider seriously 
whether she had not tricd Arthur’s affection sufficiently: 

“He does not complain to you, I know,” said he; but he 
feels it yery hard that you should punish him for an act of in- 


justice that bas already so dceply afflicted him. He says he 


believes some fool or villain heard him say that two thousand 
pounds was to be borrowed between them, and went and im- 
posed on Robert Penfold’s credulity, meaniug, perhaps, to call 
again after the note had been cashed, and get Arthur’s share 
of the money.’’ 

“But why did he not come forward?”’ . , 

‘“H[e declares he did not know when the trial was tilla 
month after: his father bears him out; says he was actually de- 
lirious, and his life in danger’ I wyselfjcan testify that he was 
cut down just in this way, when he heard the Proserpine was 
lost, and you on board her. Why not give him credit for the 
same genuine distress at young Penfold’s misfortune? Come, 
Hfelen, is it fair to afflict and punish this gentleman for the mis- 
fortune of another, whom be never speaks of but with affection 


There was a knock at Nancy’s street door; the little servant, , 
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and pity? He says that if yon would marry him at once, he 
thinks he should feel strong enough to throw himself into the 
case with you, and would spare neither money nor labor to 
clear Robert Penfold; but, as it is, he says he feels so wretcl- 
ed, and so tortured with jealousy, that he can’t co-operate 
warmly with you, though his conscience reproaches him every 
day. Poor young m His is really a very hard case. For 
c gam bim your hand before you ever saw Robert 
enfold.”’ 

“I did.” said Helen; “but I did not say when, Let me have 
one year to my good work, before I devote my whole life to 
Arthur.’ 

“Well, it will be a year wasted, 
riage for that?’ 

“I promised.”’ 

“Yes, but he chose to fancy ae Wardlaw is his enemy. 
You might relax that, now he tells you he will co-operate with 
you as your husband. Now, Helen, tell the truth,—is it a wo- 
man’s work? Have you found itso? Will not Arthur do it 
better then you?” 

Helen, weakened already by days of suffering, began to cry. 
and say, ‘What shail I do? what sbali I do?” 

“If you have any doubt, my dear,”’ said Sir Edward, *‘then 
think of what I owe to these Wardlaws,”’ 

And, with that he kissed her, and left her in tears; and, soon 
after, sent Arthur himself up to plead his own cause. 

It was a fine summer afteruoon; the long French casements 
looking on the garden of the Square, were open, and the balmy 
air came inand wooed the beautiful girl’s cheek, and just 
stirred her hair at times. 

Arthur Wardlaw came softly in, and gazed at her as she lay; 
her loveliness filled his heart and soul; he came and knelt by 
her sofa, and took her hand, and kissed it, and his own cyes 
glistened with tenderness. 

He had one thing in bis favor. He loved her. 

Her knowledge of this bad more than once befriended him, 
_ and made her refuse to suspect him of any great ill; it be- 
 friended bim now. She turned a look of angelic pity on him. 
_ “Poor Arthur!’’ she said. ‘You and I are both unhappy,”’ 
“But we shall be happy, ere long, I hope,’’ said Arthur. 
Helen shook ber head. : 
Then be patted her, and coaxed her, and said he would be 
her seggant, as well as a husband, and no wish of her heart 
should"go uogratified. 

“None?” said she, fixing her eyes upon bim. 

“Not one,” said he; “upon my honor.”’ 

Then he was so soft and persuasive, and alluded so deli- 
bemplighted faith, that she felt like a poor bird 


Why postpone your mar- 


caught in a silken net. 

“Sir Ed very geod,’ said he; ‘‘be feels for me,’’ 

At that t, a note was sent up, 

“Mr. W is here, and has asked me when the marriage 
is to be. ‘t tell him; I look like a fool.” 


d deeply, and had began to gather those tears 
a woman. She glanced des ngly to and fro: 

no escape. Then, Heaven knows why or wherefore— 
ly with no clear design at all but a woman’s weak de- 
cause a momentary diversion, to put off the inevitable 
five minutes,—she said to Arthur: ‘Please give me that 
Thank you. Itis right you should know this.” 
And she put Cooper’s deposition, and Welch’s, into his bands. 

He devoured them, an started up in great indignation, ‘Ii 
is an abominable elander,’’ said he. ‘We have lost ten thou- 
sand pounds by the wreck of that ship, and Wylie’s life was 
saved by a miracle as well as your own, 
1 hurl it fromme.””’ And he made his word good by hurling 
the prayer-book out of the window. 

elen uttered a scream. ‘My mother’s prayer-book,” she 

cried. 
“Ob! I beg pardon,” said he. 

“As well you may,” said she. 
after it,” 

“No, Pil go myself,” said ho, ‘Pray forgive me: you don’t 
know what a terrible slander they have desecrated your prayer- 
book with.’* 

He ran out, and was 4 long time gone. He came back at 
last, looking terrified. 

“I can’t find it,I’ said he; ‘‘somehody has carried it off. O, 
how anfortanate I am!’’ 

‘Not find it,” said Helen, ‘But it must be found.” 

“Of course it must b: found,” said Arthur. “A pretty scan- 
dal to go into the hands df Heaven knows who. offer 
| twenty guineas reward for it at once. I'll go down to the 
Times this moment. 


“Run and send George 


~ 
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It is a foul slander. 


Was ever anything so unlucky?” 
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“Yos, go at once,” said Helen; “and I’ll send the servants 
into the A’quare. I don’t want to say anything unkind, Arthar, 
but you om"ht not to have thrown my prayer-book into the 


not. Iam ashamed of it myself.’’ 

“Well, let me the advertisement,” 

“You shall. I b,‘¥e¢ 20 doubt we shall recover it.” 

Noxt morning the ‘Times contained an advertisement ae 
twenty guineas for a pr fyer-book lost in Hanover Square, a 
valuable not in iself, bn.' #8 4 relic of a deceased parent. 

In the afternooa, Artha,” °!led to know if anybody had . 

Helen shook her head sadly, » ad a No.’ P 

He seemed very sorry, and so px Helen said: 

“Do not despair. - And if it is gou'® Why, I must remember 
you have forgiven me something, and) ™USt forgive you. 

The footman came in, 

“If you please, miss, here is a woman Wishes to speak to 
you; says she has brought a prayer-book.”’ : 

ow her up at onee,” cried Helen. 

Arthur turnéd away his head to hide a cynica: ,2™ile. He 
had good reasons for thinking it was not the one he u.94 flung 
out of the window yesterday. ; 

A tall woman came in, wearing a thick veil, that concean 4 
her features, 

She entered on ber business at once. 

“nee lost a prayer-book in this Square, yesterday, madam.” 

Yes. 

“You offer twenty guineas reward for it.”’ 

Yes,” 

‘Please to look at this one.” 

Helen examined it, and said with Joy it was hers. 

Arthur was thunderstruck. He could not believe his senses 

“Let me look at it,’”’ said he. 

His eyes went at once to the writing. He turned as pale as 
death, and stood petrified, 

The woman took the prayer-book out of his unresisting 
hand, and said: 

“You'll excuse me, sir; but it is a large reward, and gen- 
emery sometimes go from their word when the article is 

ound. 

Helen, who was delightod at getting back her book, and | 
rather tickled at Arthur having to pay twenty guineas for — 
losing it, burst out laughing, and said: « 

“Give her the reward, Arthur; I am not going to pay for 
your misdeeds.”’ 

“With all my heart,” said Arthur, struggling for composure, 

He sat down to draw a check, 

‘What name shall I put?” 

‘Hum! Edith Hesket.”’ 

“Two t’s?” 

“No, only one.”’ 

‘There.’ 

“Thank you, sir.” 

She put the check into her purse, and brought the prayer- 
book to Helen. 

“Lock it up at once,’’ said she, in a voice so low that Arthur 
heard her murmur, but not the words; and she retired, leaving 
Helen staring with amazement, and Arthur in a cold perspira- 
tion. 


CHAPTER LXV. 


When the Springbok weighed anchor and left the island, a 
solitary form was seen on telegraph hill. 

When she passed eastward, out of sight of that point, a soli- 
ae oe was seen on the cliffs, 

hen her course brought the island dead astern of her, a 
solitary figure stood on the east bluff of the island, and was the 
last object seen from the boat as she left those waters for ever. 

What words can tell the sickening sorrow and utter desola- 
tion that corer that yearning bosom. 

When the boat that bad carried Helen away was out of sight, 
he came back with uneven steps to the cave, and looked at all 
the familiar objects with stony eyes, and scaree recognized 
them, for the sunshine of her presence was there no more. He 
wandered to and fro in a heavy stupor, broken every now and 
then by sharp pangs of agony that almost made him scream. 
And so the poor, bereaved creature wandered about all day. 
He could nat eat, he could not sleep, bis misery was more than 
he could bear. One day of desolation succeeded another. 
And what men say so hastily, wastrue for once. “His life was 
“ burden.”” He dragged it about with him he scarce knew 

Ww. 
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He to hate all the things he had loved whil st she was 
there, ~The beautiful cave, all gloripus with pearl, that he had 


made for her, he could not enter it, the sight killed him and 
she not there. 

He left Paradise ae altogether at last, and anchored his 
beat in a nook of Seal Bay; and there he slept in general; but 
sometimes he would lie down, wherevcr he happened to be, 
and sleep as long as he could. 

To him to wake was acalamily, Aud, when he did wake, 
it was always with a diro sense of reviving misery, and a deep 
sigh at the dark day he knew awaited him. 

His flesh wasted on his bones, and his clothes hung loosly 
about him. The sorrow of the mind reduced him almost to 
that miserable condition, in which he had landed on the island. 

The dog and the seal were faithful to him; used to lic beside 
him, and often whimpered; their minds, accustomed to com- 
municate without tbe aid of speech, found out, Heaven knows 
how, that he was in grief or in sickness. 

These two creatures. perhaps, saved bis life, or his reason. 
They came between his bereaved heart and utter solitude. 

Thus pazsed a month of wretchedness unspeakable. 

Then ‘sis grief took a less sullen form. 

He came back to Paradise Bay, and at sight of it he burst 
into a passion of weeping. 

These were his first tears, and inaugurated a grief more ten- 
der than, but less akin to madness and despair. 

Now he used to go about and cry her name aloud, passion- 
ately, by night and day. 

“Qh, Helen! Helen!’’ 

And next his mind changed in ove respect, and be clung to 
every reminiscence of her. Ivery morning he went round her 
i and kissed every place where he had seen her put her 

an 

Only the cave be could not face. 

He tried, too. He went to the mouth of it agaia and again, 
rd looked in; but go in it and face it, empty of her—he could 
no 

He prayed often. 

One night he saw her in a dream, 

She bent a look of avgelic pity on him, aud said but these 
words, “Live in my cave,’’ then vanished. 

Alone on an island in the vast Pacific, who can escape super- 
Ui fills the air: He took this communication as a com- 

and, and tlie next night he slept in the cave, 

But he entered it in the dark and left it before dawn. 

7 degrees, however, he plucked up courage and faced it iu 
daylight. But it was a sad trial; he came ont crying bitterly 
after a few minutes. 

* Still he persevered, because her image bad bade him, aud at 
last one evening he even lighted the lamp, and sat there look- 
ing at the glorious walls and roof bis hapless love had made. 

Getting stronger by degrees, he searched about and found 
little relics of her, a glove, a needle, a great bat she had made 
outof large leaves. All these he wept over and cherished. 

But one day he found at the very back of the cave a relic, 
that made him start as if a viper had stung his loving heart. 
It was a letter. 

He knew it in a mowceut. 
& pang: but now it almost drove him mad. 
letter. 


He recoiled from it and let it lic. He went out of the 
cave, and cursed his bard fate. But be came back. It was 
one of those horrible things a man abbors, yet cannot keep 
away from. He took itup, and dashed it down with rage 
many times; but it all ended in his lighting the lamp at night. 
and torturing himself with every word of that loving letter. 

And she was going howe to the writer of that letter, and he 
was left prisoner on the island. Le cursed his generous folly, 
and writhed in agony at the thought.; He raged with jealousy 
so that his very grief was blunted for a time. 

He felt as if he must go mad. 

Then he prayed— prayed fervently. Andeat last, worn out 
with such fierce and contending cmotions, he fell into a deep 
sleep, and did not wake till the sun was high in heaven. 

He woke; and the first thing he saw was the fatal letter lying 
at his foet in a narrow stream of sunshine that came peering in. 

He eyed it with horror, This then was to haunt him by night 
and day. ° 

He eyed it and eyed it. Then turned his face from it. But 
could not heip eyeing it again. 

And at last certain words in this letter seemed to him to bear 
an affinity to another piece of writing.that'had also caused him 


It bad already caused bim man 
Arthur Wardlaw’s 
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a great woc. Memory, by its subtle links, connected these two 
enemies of his together, He eyed it still more keenly, and 
that impression became strengthened. He took the letter and 
looked at it close, and held it at arm’s length, and devoured it, 
and the effect of this keen examination was very remarkable. 
It seemed to restore the man to energy and to something like 
hope, His eyes sparkicd, and a triumphant ab! burst from bis 
bosom. 

He became once more a man of action. He rose, and bathed, 
and walked rapidly to and fro upon the sands, working himself 
up to a daring enterprise. He took his saw into the jungle 
aud cut down a tree of a kind common enough there. It was 
wonderfully soft, and almost as light as cork. The wood of 
this tree was literally useless for any other purpose than that 
to which Penfold destined it. He cut a great many blocks of 
this wood, and drilled holes in them, and, having hundreds of 
yards of good line, attached these quasi corks to the gunwale, 
so as to make a life-boat. This work tool: him several days, 
during which time an event occurred that encouraged him. 

One morning he saw about a million birds very busy in the 
bay, and it proved to be a spermaceti whale come ashore. 

ite went out to her directly with all bis tools, for he wanted 
oil for his enterprise, and the seal oil was «xhausted. 

When he got near the whale in his boat. he observed a har. 

on sticking in the animal’s back. He cut steps with his axe 
in the slippery carcass, and got up to it as well as he could, 
extracted ft by cutting and pulling, and threw it dewn into his 
boat, but not til] he had taken the precaution to stick a great 

lece of blubber on the barbed point. He then sawed and 
hacked under difficulties, being buffeted and bothered with 
thousands of birds, so eager for slices, that it was as much as 
he could do to avoid the making of minced fowl; but true to 
his gentle creed, he contrived to get three hundred weight of 
blubber without downright killing any of these greedy com- 
petitors, though he buffeted some of them, and nearly knocked 
out what little sense they had. He came ashore with his blub- 
ber and harpoon, and, when he came to examine the latter, he 
found that the name of the owner was cut deeply in tlie steel, 
Josh. Fullalove, J. Fernandez. This inscription bad a great 
effect on Robert Penfold’s mind. It seemed to bring the island 
of Juan Fernandez, and humanity in general, nearer to him. 

He boiled down the blubber, and put a’ barrel of oil on 
board his life-boat, He had aship’s lantern to burn _ He 
also pitched her bottom as far as he could get at it. @hd pro- 
visioned her for a long voyage; taking care to lash the water- 
cask and beef-cask to the fore thwart and foremast, in case of 
rough weather. 

When he had done all this, it occurred to wine suddenty, 
that should he ever escape the winds and waves, and get to 
England, he would then have to encounter diffg@ities and dan- 
gers of another class, and lose the batile by or ty. 

“I play my last stake now,’’ said he ill throw no 
chance away.’’ 

He reflected, with great bilteruess, on the misggy that want 
of money had already brought on him, and he voW@gigie_ reach 
England rich,or go to the bottom of the Pacific. at 

his may seem a sirange vow for a man to make on BMD 
known island; but Robert Penfold had a powerful unde 
ing, sharpened by adversity, and his judgment told him tm 
that he possessed wealth on this island, both directly and in- 
directly. In the first place knowledge is sometimes weaith, 
and the knowledge of this island was a thing he could sell to 
the American merchants on the coast of Chili; and with this 
view, he put on board bis boat specimens of the cassia and 
other woods, fruit, spices, pitch, guano, pink and red coral, 
pearl oysters, shells, chochineal, quartz, cotton, gic, 

Then he took bis chise! and struck all the larger pearls off 
the shells that lined Helen’s cave. The walls and roof yielded 
nine enormous pearls, thirty large ones, and a great many of 
the usual size. 

He made a pocket inside his waistcoat to hold the pearls 
safe. 

Then be took bis spade and dug into the Spanish ship for 
treasure. But this was terrible work. The sand returned upon 
the spade and trebled bis labor. 

The condition, to which time and lung submersion had re 
duced this ship and cargo, was truly remarkable, Nothing to 
be seen of the deck but a thin brown streak that mingled with 
the sand in patches: of the timbers nothing but the uprights. 
and of these the larger half eaten and dissolved. 


He dug five days and found-nothing solid. 


~ Onethe sixth, being now at the bottom of the ship, he struck 
is spade against something hard and heavy. © 
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On inspection it looked like ore, but of what metal he could 
not tell; it was as black asacoal. He threw this on one side, 
and found nothing more; but the next day be turned up some 
smaller fragmenis, which he took home and cleaned with lime 
jnice. 

They came out bright in places like silver. One piece was 
evidently a ecgnglomeration of several silver coins, and the 
other was a silver coin encrusted with some marine growth or 
other. 

This discovery threw light on the other. The piece of black 
ore, Weighing about seven ponnds, was in reality silver coin 
that a century of submersion had reduced to the very appear- 
ince it wore before il ever went intothe furnace, 

Ile dug with fresh energy on this discovery, but found noth- 
ing more in the ship that day. : 

Then it oceurred to him to carry off a few hundred weight 
pink coral, 

Ife got some fine specimens; and, while he was ai that work, 
he fell in with a piece that looked very solid at the root and 
wnaturally heavy. Ona nearer examination this proved to 
yea foreign substance encrusted with coral. It had twined 
ind twisted and curled over the thing in a most unheard of 
way, Robert took it home, and by rubbing here and there 
with lime juice, at last satisfied himself that this object wasa 
silver box about the size of an octavo volume. 

It had no key-hole: had evidently been soldered up for 
vreater security, and Robert was left to conjecture how it had 
come there. He connect®d it at once wiih the ship, and felt 
assured that some attempt bad been made to saye it. There it 
had lain by the side of the vessel all these years, but falling 
clear of the sand had been embraced by the growing coral, 
and was now a curiosily, if not a treasure. 

He would not break the coral, but pyt ii on board his life- 
boat just as it was. 

And now he dug no more. He thought he could sell the 
galleon as well as the island, by sample, and he was impatient 
to be gone. 

He reproached himself, a little unjustly, for allowing a 
woman to undertake the task of clearing him. 

“To what annoyances, and perhaps affronis, have I exposed 
her,”’ said he. ‘No, it is a man’s business to defend, not to be 
defended.” . 

To conclude. At high tide one fine afternoon he went on 
board with Ponto, and, hoisting his foresail only, crossed the 
bay, ranging along the island {ill he reached the bluff. Tle 
got under this, and ®y means of his compass and previous ob- 
servations, set the boai’s head exactly on the line the ducks 


us@@@ take. Then he set his mainsail too, and sirefched 
Outatmass the great Pacific Ocean. 

Time seemaam wear oul everything, even bad luck, It ran 
strong against Penfold for years:- but, when it had 
struck its worg vw, and parted him and Helen Rolleston 
it relaxed, and le of good luck setin, which, unfortunately, 
the broken-arted man could not appreciate at the time, 
However, was. [ie wanted oil, and a whale came ashore. 
He wanseeeeasure, and the sea gave him a little back of all it 


wed: and now he wanted fine weather; and the 
days and nights waslike peach-colored glass, dimpled 
a there: and soft westerly airs fanned him along by 
and day. | 

To be sure he was on the true Vacilic Ocean, at a period 
when it was entirely free from storms. Still even for that lat- 
itude he had wonderful weather for six days, and on the 
seventh he fellin with a schooner, tie skipper and crew of 
which looked over the bulwarks with wonder and cordiality, 
and casting out a rope astern took him in tow. 

The skipper had been eyeing him in amazement for some 
hours through his,telescope: but he was a man that had seen a 
great many strange things, and it was also a point of honor 
with him never to allow that he was astonished, or taken by 
surprise, or greatly moved. 

“Wal, stranger,” said he, ‘what crait is that?” 

“The Helen.’’ 

“Where d’ye hail from? not that I'm curious.” 

“From an unknown island .” 

“Do tell. What another! Is it any ways nigh?” 

‘Not within seven hindred miles,’’ 

“Je—rusalem! ave you sailed all that way in a cockle 
shell?’’ 

‘*Ves,”’ 

“Why, what are ye? the Wandering Jew afloat, or the ancient 
mariner? or only a kinder nautilus?”’ 

“T’m a landsman.”’ 
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‘‘A Jandsman! then so 1s Neptune. 
you are ashore?” 

“Robert Penfold. The Reverend Robert Penfold.” 

‘The Reverend—Je—rusalem!”’ 

I ask what is your name, sir?” 

“Wal, I reckon you .may, stranger, |'m Joshua Fullalove 
of the United States, at present located on the island of Juan 
Fernandez.” 

“Joshua Fullalove! 
that belongs to you.” 

He looked about and found the harpoon, and handed it up 
in a mighty straightforward simple way. 

Joshua stared at him incredulously at first: but afterwards 
with amazement. ‘IIe handled the harpoon, and inquired 
where Robert had fallen with it. Robert told him. 


‘You're an honest man,” said Fullalove, “you air. C 
aboard ’’ He was then presses to congratulate himself on his 
having drifted across an honest man in the middle of the ocean. 
“I’ve heerd,” said he, “of an old chap as groped about all his 
life with a lantern and couldo’t find one. Let’s liquor,’’ 

Ife had some celestial jmixture or other made, including 
rum, mint, and snow from the Andes: And then began his 
interrogatories again, disclaiming cnriosity at setintervals. 

“Whither bound, honest man?’’ 

“The coast of Chili.” 

“What for?” - 

“Trade.” 

“D’ye buy or sell! 

“T wish to sell.’’ 

“What's the merchandise?” 

“Knowledge: the treasure.”’ 

Fullalove scraféhed his head. ‘‘Han’t ye got a few conun- 
drums to swap for gold dust as well?” . 

Robert smiled faintly: the first time this six weeks. 


_ What is your name, when 


That is lucky. Ive got something 


Not that it’s my business.” 


ducts: and I have to sell the the contents of a’Spanish treasure 
Ship, that I found buried in the sand of that island.” 


The Yankee’s eyes glistened. 


“Wal,” said he, “I do business in islands myself. I’ve leased 
this Juan Fernandez. But one of them is enough at a time. 
I’m monarch of all I survey: but then what I survey is 
mixallaneous bilin’ of Irish and Otahetans, that its pison to 
monarch of. Aud now the darned Irish has taken to cén- 
verting the heathens to superstition and the worship of images, 
and breaks their heads if they won't: and the heathens are all 
oo and sweetness and immorality. No, islands is no bait 
ome. 


“T never asked you,” said Robert. “WhatI do ask you is 
to land me at Valparaiso. There I will find a purchaser, and 
will pay you handsomely for your kindness.”’ 

“That is fair,” said Fullalove drily, ‘‘what will you pay me?’ 


“I will show you,” said Robert. He took out of his pocket 
the smaller conglomeration of Sparish coin, and put it into 
Fullalove’s hand. ‘That,’’ said he, “is silver coin I dug ont 
of the galleon. 


Fallalove inspected it keenly, and trembled slightly. Rob- 
ert then went lightly over the taffrail and slid down the low 
—7e — his boat. Heheld up the black mass we have de- 
scribed. 


_ “This is solid silver. I will give it you, and my best thanks, 
to land me at Valparaiso.” 
“Tleave it aboard,” said the Yankee. 


Robert steadied himself, and hove it on board, The Yankee 
caught it, heavy as it was, and subjected it to some chemical 
test directly. 

“Wal,” said he, ‘“‘thatisa bargain. at Valpar- 
aiso for this. Jack, lay her head §.S.E and by E.” 

Having given this order, he leaned over the taffrail and 
asked for more samples. Robert showed him the fruit, woods, 
and shells, and the pink coral; and bade him observe that the 
boat was ballasted with pearl oysters. He threw him up one, 
and a bunch of pink*coral. Ie then shinned up the rope again 
and the interrogatories recommenced. But this time he was 
questioned closely as to who he was, and how he came on the 
island, and the questions were so shrewd and penetrating that 
his fortitude gave way, and he cried out in anguish, “Man, man! 


and my wrongs; they are more than I can bear. 


do not torture me so. Oh! do not make me talk of my grief, 


“T have to sell the knowledge of an island, with rich pro: 
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